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STEEL  AND  WIRE. 


THIS  TRUST  RAISED  PRICES   OVER   100  PER  CENT.  IN   1899. 


Wire  Nails  now  Four  Times  as  High  as  in  1895.  Trust's  Monopoly 
almost  Absolute.  It  exports  at  Half  the  American  Price.  Eng- 
land gets  Half  her  Nails  of  us.  Manager  Gates's  Admissions. 
Five  Plants  closed  to  restrict  Production.  Monopoly  Dependent 

*       upon  Tariff  Duties. 

By  HON.  JOHN   DeWITT   WARNER. 

The  theory  of  the  protectionists  from  Carey  to  McKinley  and 
Dingley  has  been  that  while  protective  tariffs  might  at  first  some- 
what increase  prices  they  would  result  in  lower  prices  just  as  soon 
as  our  manufacturers  were  once  well  established.  According  to 
promise  consumers  were  then  to  get  back  in  low  prices  what  they 
had  paid  in  high  prices  in  order  to  secure  "industrial  indepen- 
dence." Results  have  shown  that  these  theorists  have  omitted  sev- 
eral important  factors.  Two  of  these  are  the  helplessness  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  resulting  from  tariff  bounties,  and  the  tariff 
trust  which  intervenes,  as  soon  as  the  manufacturers  are.  ready  to 
compete,  to  prevent  consumers  from  getting  back  what  they  invested 
in  protective  tariffs. 

If  such  duties  could  be  removed  when  an  industry  has  been  firmly 
established  the  protectionist's  theory  might  possibly  prove  true  in 
exceptional  cases.  But  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the  protec- 
tionists are  ever  ready  to  admit  that  a  tariff-nurtured  industry  is 
sufficiently  established  to  get  along  without  further  tariff  pap.  The 
men  in  such  charity  industries  become  demoralized  and  dependent 
and  conclude  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  continue  to 
support  them. 

MANAGER   GATES'S  ADMISSIONS. 

These  demoralizing  and  socialistic  effects  were  well  illustrated 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  managing  director  of  the 


American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion on  Nov.  14,  1899.  Without  a  blush  he  stated 

that  prices  of  wire  nails,  etc.,  had  been  doubled; 

that  he  deprecated  the  necessity  for  such  high  prices; 

that  they  were  due  to  the  high  price  of  raw  materials; 

that  his  company  exported  700  tons  of  wire  a  day; 

that  it  furnished  England  with  60  per  cent,  of  her  supply; 

that  goods  were  sold  lower  to  foreigners; 

that  such  prices  were  necessary  "to  hold  outside  trade  "  ; 

that  not  infrequently  new  plants  were  shut  up  and  dismantled; 

that  this  was  done  for  "various  reasons  "  ; 

that  five  plants  had  been  closed; 

that  his  company  had  a  monopoly  of  the  barbed-wire  business;    « 

that,  therefore,  higher  prices  were  charged  for  these  products; 

that  his  company  was  making  big  profits; 

that  his  company  did  not  recognize  labor  unions  as  such; 

that  subsidies  should  be  paid  to  steamship  lines  and  to  corpora- 
tions with  $5,000,000  or  more  capital; 

that  the  government  should  supervise  all  such  corporations; 

that  he  went  to  Europe  to  form  a  world  trust; 

that  he  proposed  to  increase  prices  $10  a  ton  if  such  a  trust  were 
formed ; 

that  the  Germans  contemplated  a  $20  increase; 

that  the  Germans  wanted  too  big  a  share  of  business; 

that  Germany's  bounty  system  was  excellent; 

that,  .if  it  were  applied  here,  we  should  soon  be  doing  90  per  cent, 
of  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the  world ; 

that  the  protective  tariff  had  had  much  to  do  with  building  up 
the  industry; 

that  the  continuance  of  the  policy  was  necessary  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  industry. 

Can  any  sensible,  fair-minded  and  patriotic  man  take  the  state- 
ments and  admissions  of  Mr.  Gates  and  reach  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  necessity  for  tariff  duties  or  bounties? 

Is  it  not  clear  that  he  has  received  so  much  from  the  government 
that  he  now  thinks  it  owes  him  and  his  kind  a  living? 

Will  any  honest  man  think  it  fair  for  these  manufacturers  to  sell 
their  products  at  the  highest  possible  notch  to  those  who  pay  the  tariff 
bounties  and  to  bestow  upon  the  untaxed  foreigners  the  blessings  of 
low  prices  even  "to  hold  outside  trade"?  Why  not  tax  the  for- 


eigner  awhile  and  give  home  consumers  a  chance  to  get  some  of 
their  tariff  taxes  back? 

Consider  to  what  use  the  tariff  has  been  put  in  the  wire  and  nail 
industry  by  the  millionaires  whom  it  has  produced. 

EARLIER  WIRE   COMBINATIONS. 

Going  no  farther  back  than  in  1895  we  find  the  Consolidated 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  an  Illinois  corporation  of  1892  with 
$4,000,000  capital,  as  the  barbed-wire  trust,  with  Mr.  John  W. 
Gates  as  manager.  Various  pooling  agreements  were  formed  in 

1894,  1895   and    1896  between  all  of   the    barbed-wire  manufact- 
urers;   but    they  were   only    temporarily    successful    in   producing 
higher  prices. 

The  Export  Barbed  Wire  Association,  composed  of  four  principal 
exporters,  was  in  force  several  years  previous  to  1895  and  did  much 
to  steady  prices.  It  was  partially  revived  in  1896. 

In  September,  October  and  November,  1895,  "prices  were  fixed 
by  agreement,"  as  the  Iron  Age  stated,  and  were  $2.85  per  hundred 
pounds  for  barbed  wire.  The  previous  April  the  price  was  $1.90. 
The  average  prices  for  previous  years  were :  1894,  $2.18;  1893, 
$2.55;  1892,  $2.29;  1891,  $2.72;  1890,  $2.97.  In  December, 

1895,  the  combination  broke  and  prices  fell  to  $2. 

CUT  AND   WIRE   NAILS   PREVIOUS  TO   1898. 

Early  in  1895  wire  nails  were  selling  at  a  "base  "  price  of  75  to 
80  cents  a  keg  in  Pittsburg.  In  May  two  associations,  one  for  cut 
and  one  for  wire  nails,  got  together  and  put  this  price  up  to  $1.20. 
These  associations  pooled  and  the  wire-nail  people  "contributed 
financially  to  enable  the  Cut  Nail  Association  to  keep  control  of 
the  market,  especially  in  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  keep  idle  the 
large  number  of  cut-nail  machines,"  asthe/n?w  Agevi  Dec.  3,  1896, 
tells  us.  The  associations  regulated  the  amount  of  nails  offered  for 
sale  each  month  and  the  price  at  which  they  should  be  sold.  Under- 
standings were  had  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Nail  machine 
makers  were  subsidized  not  to  sell  to  those  outside  the  associations. 
Jobbers  who  did  not  cut  prices  were  given,  rebates. 

Prices  were  advanced  almost  steadily  for  one  year.      By  May, 

1896,  wire  nails  were  selling  at  $2.70  in   Chicago  and  $2.55   in 
Pittsburg.      The  pool   held   together  until   December,    1896,  when 
prices  broke  more  than  i  cent  per  pound. 


HOME   PRICES   MORE   THAN   TWICE   EXPORT. 

On  Dec.  3,  1896,  the  Iron  Age  said  that  high  prices  of  cut  and 
wire  nails  had  reduced  consumption  from  over  9,000,000  kegs  in 
1891  and  1892  to  less  than  8,000,000  in  1895,  and  in  1896  to  prob- 
ably "far  less  than  in  1895,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  nails  had  been  exported  into  foreign  countries  at  less 
than  half  the  price  that  the  American  public  paid  for  their  nails." 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  export  prices.  In  No- 
vember, 1896,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  to  foreigners  was 
$1.30  while  the  price  to  Americans  was  $2.70.  At  least  one 
dealer  bought  a  large  quantity  of  nails  at  export  prices  and,  after 
shipping  them  to  Amsterdam  and  back  and  paying  freight  and  other 
charges  both  ways,  made  a  handsome  profit  while  underselling  the 
trust  in  its  own  market.  He,  however,  was  boycotted  by  the  trust, 
and  was  thereafter  unable  to  buy  nails  at  any  price  either  as  an 
American  or  a  foreigner.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1896  were 
28,762,187  pounds. 

TRUST    FORMED   IN   1898. 

Agreements  were  broken  and  patched  up  in  1897  and  1898.  In 
April,  1898,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  of  Illinois 
was  formed  with  $24,000,000  capital.  It  contained  14  mills, 
7  of  which  constituted  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
formed  in  1892  with  $4,000,000  capital.  This  trust  was  not  large 
enough  to  fully  regulate  production  and  prices.  It  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  new  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation  formed  on  Jan.  13,  1899,  with  $90,000,000  capital, 
$40,000,000  of  which  is  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock. 
This  trust  includes  practically  all  of  the  wire,  wire-rod  and  wire- 
nail  mills  of  this  country.  The  value  of  the  26  plants  and  other 
property  absorbed  is  about  $20,000,000,  which,  even  admitting  the 
$18,000,000  other  capital  claimed,  would  leave  over  $50,000,000 
of  water.  It -owns  its  own  sources  of  supply.  Its  monopoly  condi- 
tions and  advantages  were  thus  set  forth  in  March,  1899,  by  its 
president,  Mr.  John  Lambert:  — 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  purchases,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  all  the  producing  capacity  that  we  need.  It 
has  been  our  policy  to  so  fortify  ourselves  that  we  are  practically 
independent,  or,  if  you  please,  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take 


the  ore  from  our  own  mines,  transport  it  in  our  own  vessels,  con- 
vert it  into  pig  iron  in  our  own  furnaces,  roll  it  into  steel  billets  in 
our  own  steel  mills,  roll  it  into  iron  rods  in  our  own  rod  mills,  and 
finish  it  in  our  own  mills  into  plain  and  barbed  wire  and  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wire  used,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all 
other  countries  where  wire  is  used.  In  this  way  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, as  we  own  one  of  the  best  ore  mines  in  the  Mesaba  range. 
We  have  our  own  coke  mines  and  coke  furnaces,  so  that  you  will 
see  that  we  start  at  the  bottom  and  have  all  the  profits  that  there 
are  from  ore  to  finished  material.  Our  business  is  entirely  satis- 
factory and  the  company  is  doing  very  well." 

The  trust  has  a  monopoly  of  the  drawn  and  barb-wire  business 
but  has  considerable  competition  in  woven  fence  wire.  It  also  does 
a  large  business  in  copper  wire  and  copper  electrical  goods  and  in 
fencing,  poultry  netting,  baling  wire,  and  bale  tires. 

The  actual  output  in  1898  of  all  the  plants  now  in  the  trust  was: 

Wire  rods 826,840  net  tons. 

Drawn  wire 1,130,124  net  tons. 

Barbed  wire 275,918  net  tons. 

Wire  nails 6,551,737  kegs. 

Woven  wire  fencing 10,000  miles. 


PRICES. 

The  effect  of  this  trust  upon  prices  has  been  almost  marvellous. 
The  following  tables  of  average  monthly  prices  are  from  the  Iron 
Age  of  Jan.  4,  1900:  — 

CHICAGO  (AND  NEW  YORK)  WIRE  NAIL  "BASE"  PRICES. 


Months. 

January  . 
February 
March     . 
April 
May  .     . 
June  .     . 
July    .     . 
August   . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


$1.59 

2.09 
2.25 

2-35 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 

3-20 

3.28 

3-53 


fSgS. 

1897. 

1896. 

fSgj.              i8t)4. 

1893. 

*i-35 

$1.50 

$2.42 

$0.95          $1.172 

$1.572 

1.57 

i-4S 

2.42 

.95               1.20 

1-55 

i-SS 

1.50 

2-57 

i.oo          1.15 

1.65 

1.47 

1.45 

2.55 

.95           1  .00 

1.65 

1.45 

1.422 

2.70 

1.  10 

.072 

i.  60 

i-43 

1.422 

2.70 

1.50 

.20 

1.50 

1.36 

1-35 

2.70 

1.95 

.20 

1.472 

1.36 

1-372 

2.70 

2.2O 

-IS 

1.472 

1.45 

1.50 

2.70 

2.40 

.IO 

1.472 

1.472 

1.522 

2.70 

2.40 

•°S 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

2.70 

2.422 

.05 

1.30 

1.372 

1.50 

i.  60 

2.422 

.00 

1.272 

Av'ge  for  year,    $2.60        $1-45        $1.46        $2.54 


.114      $1.50 


CHICAGO  (AND  NEW  YORK)   BARBED  WIRE  "BASE"  PRICES. 


Months. 

1899. 

i8q8.              i 

597. 

/«96. 

fSgj. 

1894. 

1893. 

January  .     .     . 

$2.05 

$1.90    ^,$ 

[.90 

$2.022 

$1.90 

$2.2$ 

$2.65 

February    .     . 

2.25 

1.90 

.85 

1.972 

1.90 

2.25 

2.00 

March     .     .     . 

2.622 

1.90 

.90 

1.95 

1.95 

2.30 

2.60 

April  .... 

2.80 

1.872 

.80 

2.05  ' 

1.90 

2.2O 

2.6o 

May  .... 

2.95 

1.  80 

.80 

2.15 

1.95 

2.15 

2.6o 

June  .... 

3.20 

1.  80 

•75 

2.OO 

2.IO 

2.  2O 

,2-55 

July    .... 

3-3° 

1.  80 

•75 

2.OO 

2.15 

2.25 

'2.522 

August  .     .    '. 

3-40 

1.  80 

.65 

I.OX) 

2.55 

2.25 

2-50 

September  .     . 

3.672 

1.  80 

.80 

1.85 

•2.85 

2.20 

2.45 

October  .     .     . 

3-772 

1.822 

.80 

I.8S 

2.85 

2.15 

2.40 

November  .     . 

3-88 

1.822 

.Sc 

1.85 

2.85 

2.OO 

2.40 

December  .     . 

4-13 

1.822 

t.8c 

1-95 

2.0O 

I.OX) 

2-35 

Av'ge  per  year,    $3.17         $1.85        $i.8c         $1.96        $2.25         $2.18        $2.55 

It  should  be  noticed  that  these  are  the  base  prices  of  wire  nails  in 
carload  lots.  Because  of  "extras,"  due  to  sizes,  the  average  price 
per  keg  is  fully  60  cents  more  than  those  quoted  above.  Of  course, 
the  prices  of  small  lots  are  still  higher,  and  the  retail  prices, 
especially  in  remote  districts,  very  much  higher  than  for  carload 
lots.  The  base  price  is  fixed  at  Pittsburg  and  freights  are  added 
to  all  points  of  delivery.  The  Pittsburg  price  is  now  33  cents 
lower  than  Chicago  and  New  York  prices,  which  are  5  cents  below 
St.  Louis  prices.  Wire  nails  have  almost  entirely  replaced  cut 
nails,  which  now  sell  for  about  70  cents  per  keg  less  than  wire 
nails. 

The  duty  on  wire  nails  from  1890  to  1894  was  from  2  to  4  cents 
per  pound;  from  1894  to  1897,  25  percent.  ;  since  1897,  from  J4 
to  i  cent  per  pound. 

The  duty  on  barb  wire  from  1890  to  1894  was  6-10  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  since  1894  4-10  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  duties  on  other  products  of  this  trust  are  generally  higher 
than  those  on  wire  nails. 

TRUST  PROFITS. 

In  April  one  of  the  directors  estimated  the  yearly  net  earnings 
at  $12,000,000.  The  statement  of  the  earnings  to  June  30,  1899, 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $4,892,000  for  the  first  six  months.  Judg- 
ing from  the  prices  of  wire  and  wire  nails  the  profits  for  the  second 
six  months  should  be  at  least  $8,000,000,  the  increase  in  prices 
being  nearly  all  profit,  because  the  trust  owns  its  own  mines  and 


furnaces  and  the  actual  cost  of  making  iron,  steel  and  wire  is  not 
much  greater  than  when  prices  were  less  than  half  present  prices. 
While  it  is  unlikely  that  the  present  excessive  profits  will  continue 
for  many  months  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  profits  from  July, 
1899,  to  July,  1900,  can  fall  below  $15,000,000. 

TRUST   THEORIES. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  when  this  trust  was  first  formed,  we  heard  a 
great  deal  from  the  trust  theorists  about  the  economic  advantages 
and  savings  of  great  combinations.  Thus  Mr.  Garrit  H.  Ten 
Broek,  of  St.  Louis,  as  counsel  for  the  company,  announced  that 
"the  only  effect  on  the  market  that  I  can  see  will  be  a  possible 
slight  lowering  of  prices  because  of  this. economy,  and  also  a  stead- 
iness of  prices  for  the  future. "  There  are  still  numerous  pro-trust 
theorists  prating  about  the  blessings  of  trusts  as  if  nearly  all  of  the 
trusts  had  not,  in  practice,  actually  demonstrated  that  they  are, 
under  present  conditions,  all-around  curses.  The  blessings,  so  far, 
are  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  got  into  the  trusts  on  the  "ground 
floor. ' ' 

If  the  wire  trust  lowers  prices  it  will  do  so  only  because  of  the 
removal  or  threatened  removal  of  tariff  duties  or  because  prices  are 
too  high  to  yield  maximum  profits.  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  30, 
1899,  contains  six  columns  of  interviews  with  hardware  men  in  25 
States  on  "the  effect  of  high  prices  on  the  demand  for  goods." 
Many  dealers  say  that  they  expect  to  sell  25  or  30  per  cent,  less 
goods  in  1900  because  of  advanced  prices.  Many  farmers  are 
refusing  to  build  fences  with  wire  at  high  prices.  A  Maryland 
farmer  said :  "The  price  of  wire  is  prohibitive.  I  shall  go  home 
and  put  the  hands  to  work  and  make  rail  'fence."  The  farmers 
are  deferring  the  building  of  houses  because  of  the  increased  prices 
of  lumber,  nails,  glass,  etc.  They  are  buying  nails  by  the  pound 
instead  of  by  the  keg. 

VERY   LOW   EXPORT  PRICES. 

Mr.  Gates  neglected  to  tell  the  Industrial  Commission  how  much 
export  prices  were  below  home  market  prices. 

It  will  make  these  farmers  feel  happy  to  know  that  this  same 
trust,  which  charges  them  at  a  "basis"  of  $3.53  per  keg  for  nails 
(about  $4.50  at  retail)  exports  these  nails  and  sells  them  to 


10 

Europeans  at  $2.14  "basis"  per  keg  and  that  it  exported  about 
70,000,000  pounds  in  1899  t°  a^  parts  of  the  earth.  The  exports 
for  the  fiscal  years  1893  to  1899  of  wire  and  wire  nails  were  as 
follows :  — 

EXPORTS   OF   WIRE  NAILS  AND  WIRE. 

Wire  Nails.  Wire. 

Fiscal  Year.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

1893 2,3OO,5OI  42,798,043 

1894 3,233,776  44,778,268 

1895 4,367,267  61,093,717 

1896 8,031,927  70,928,766 

1897 ......;  9,941,714  107,729,155 

*i898 22,894,099  137,054,694 

1899 51,233,212  215,194,475 

Exports  are  increasing  rapidly  and  were  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  ever  before  during  the  last  six  months  of  1899.  The  total 
exports  of  wire  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1899  were  241,922,- 
967  pounds;  of  wire  nails,  62,996,401  pounds. 

These  tremendous  exports,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
made,  indicate  that  there  is  no  need  of  protection  and  subsidies  at 
home,  except  for  the  officers  of  the  trust  who  are  trying  to  capture 
"90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  trade." 

Will  the  farmers,  who  are  building  rail  fences  because  barb  wire 
is  too  expensive,  feel  like  voting  to  continue  a  tariff  system  which 
compels  them  to  pay  88  per  cent,  more  for  fencing  wire  than  for- 
eigners have  to  pay  for  the  same  wire?  Large  quantities  of  barb 
wire  were  exported  from  New  York  in  December,  1899,  at  $2.20 
per  hundred,  although  the  home  price  was  raised  at  the  end  of  the 
month  from  $3.88  to  $4. 13. 

CANADIANS  NOT  MOST  FAVORED  FOREIGNERS. 

Apparently  all  foreigners  are  not  treated  alike.  To  be  most 
favored  and  to  reap  the  full  blessings  of  protection  you  must  not 
only  be  a  foreigner  but  you  must  reside  at  least  3,000  miles  away 
from  the  land  of  McKinley  and  Dingley.  Thus  our  neighbors,  the 
Canadians,  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  so  near  to  us. 
However,  the  trust  treats  them  better  than  it  treats  Americans. 
'  On  Dec.  2,  1899,  Canadian  Hardware,  a  Montreal  publication, 
said :  — 

•All  kinds  of  nails  and  tacks,  except  cut  nails,  were  included  previous  to  July  i,  1897. 
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"Retail  dealers,  in  the  United  States  pay  $3.70  f.  o.  b.  Cleve- 
land for  car-lots  for  barbed  wire  and  $3.80  for  less  than  car-lots, 
while  the  figure  quoted  to  the  retail  trade  in  Canada  is  $3.25 
f.  o.  b.  Cleveland  for  car-lots  and  $3.35  for  less  quantities.  .  .  . 

"Plain  wire  is  quoted  to  the  Canadian  dealer  $11  per  ton  lower 
than  to  the  home  dealer. 

"The  explanation  of  these  differences  in  prices  is  that  in  the 
home  market,  on  account  of  the  high  customs  tariff,  the  United 
States  manufacturer  has  a  monopoly,  while,  in  catering  for  the 
Canadian  trade,  he  has  to  bring  his  prices  down  to  a  point  that 
will  keep  out  the  product  of  British  and  German  manufacturers." 

HOW  TO   EXALT  OUR  FARMERS. 

As  the  duties  on  barb  wire  and  on  wire  nails  are  less  than  the 
difference  between  home  and  foreign  prices  and  as  our  trusts,  espe- 
cially our  tariff-nurtured  ones,  always  display  a  decided  preference 
for  foreigners,  it  might  be  that  the  abolition  of  these  duties  would 
not  put  us  on  a  par  with  Europeans  in  the  matter  of  prices.  It 
would,  however,  be  certain  to  elevate  us  to  the  level  of  Canadians. 
It  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  our  farmers  to  feel  that  they  were  as 
good  as  Canadians;  and  perhaps  the  reduction  in  price  of  only  I 
cent  per  pound  on  wire  and  nails  would  again  start  the  building  of 
wire  fences  and  of  houses  and  barns.  We  suggest  that  our  states- 
men at  Washington  try  the  experiment. 

. 

WAGES  AND   LABOR. 

It  somehow  happens  that  every  time  this  trust  raises  wages  in 
one  of  its  departments  the  increase  is  heralded  as  one  of  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  great  combinations.  Recently  many  ponderous 
articles  in  great  Republican  papers  have  been  based  upon  the  as- 
sumed fact  that  the  supposed  36,000  employees  of  this  trust  are 
getting  40  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  before  the  trust  was  formed. 
Such  misleading  statements  undoubtedly  have  a  common  source. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  that  the  new  trust  did  on  March  I,  1899, 
raise  the  wages  of  its  employees,  who  were  getting  less  than  $2.  50 
per  day,  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  In  June,  1899,  a  few  of  the  steel 
arid  wire  workers  probably  shared  in  the  general  25  per  cent,  ad- 
vance obtained  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and 
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Tin  Workers.  On  Jan.  i,  1900,  the  trust  advanced  wages  of  tonnage 
workers,  workers  by  the  hour  and  day  laborers,  7^  per  cent.  As 
usual,  it  was  announced  in  the  papers  that  this  "advance  was  un- 
solicited and  unexpected.  "  Possibly !  But  the  Iron  Age  of  Jan.  4, 
1900,  contains  a  telegram  from  Pittsburg  which  says  that  "the 
National  Association  of  Rod  Mill  Workers  has  presented  a  scale  of 
wages  to  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  calling  for  an 
increase  in  present  rates  of  from  3  to  21  y2  per  cent.  The  men  have 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  wages  in  force  prior  to  1893  and  a 
uniform  scale.  The  company  are  given  until  January  15  to  answer 
and  it  is  not  expected  there  will  be  any  trouble  in  arranging  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  with  the  rod-mill  men." 

Going  back  to  the  steel  and  wire  trust  of  1898,  we  find  that  in 
July,  1898,  it  reduced  wages  from  10  to  45  per  cent,  in  nearly  all 
departments  of  all  its  mills.  In  Newcastle,  Pa.,  the  reduction  was 
10  per  cent.  ;  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  33^  per  cent,  for  fine  wire 
drawers;  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  10  percent,  for  the  rod  men,  45  per 
cent,  for  the  wire  drawers,  and  nail  men  required  to  run  12  instead 
of  7  machines.  At  Anderson,  Ind.  ;  Findlay,  Ohio;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Salem,  Ohio;  and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  the  mills  were  closed 
because  the  workmen  would  not  stand  the  heavy  reductions  in 
wages.  At  Cleveland  the  men  were  still  on  strike  in  October, 
1898,  and  the  trust,  according  to  reports,  was  refusing  to  arbitrate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  totals  of  all  of  the  pay-rolls  of  all  of  the 
mills  and  works  in  th*e  trust  were  less  in  1899  than  they  were  in 
any  previous  year  since  1890,  although  the  Iron  Age  of  Jan.  4, 
1900,  says  that  "the  tonnage  in  wire  and  wire  nails  of  1899  was 
very  much  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade. " 

Mr.  Gates  admitted  that  five  plants  had  been  closed  and  dis- 
mantled. It  is  probable  that  many  others  are  closed  much  of  the 
time.  Thus  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan.  5,  1900,  when  announc- 
ing the  7^  per  cent,  increase  of  wages,  stated  that  only  two  of  the 
trust's  fence-wire  plants  were  in  operation. 

But  the  wage-workers  will  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
this  trust  when  demand  for  its  product  falls  off  greatly  and  when 
it  attempts,  by  closing  mills  and  restricting  production,  to  maintain 
high  prices  and  pay  dividends  on  its  highly  diluted  stock.  Such  a 
time  will  surely  come. 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  9,  1900. 


